ats 


Each year three Highway Department ferries, like the one 
pictured here, transport more than four million people 
across the mouth of Galveston Bay between Point Bolivar 
and Galveston Island. Many hours of planning, along with 
periodic maintenance inspections and annual checkups, make 
the ferries as safe as they are fun to ride. For the inside 
story on precautions taken to make the vessels seaworthy, 
see page 2. Photograph by Herman Kelly 
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About Our Cover 

Rich red carpets cover Texas roadsides each Spring, just 
part of the festival of flowers that add so much pleasure 
to travel. Indian paint brush and other wild flowers are 
preserved, encouraged, and planted by the Highway 
Department to help prevent soil erosion, decrease highway 
hypnosis, and add a touch of beauty. This magnificent 
closeup of Indian paint brush was photographed by Bob 
Gates in the Hill Country of Central Texas. 


Back Cover 
Horseback riding is a favorite pastime in the beautiful 
Frio River country near Concan (31 miles north of 
Uvalde), where summer camps and dude ranches dot this 
picturesque part of Texas. Garner State Park, located just 
a few miles from here, offers excellent campsites and 
recreational facilities for those seeking outdoor vacations. 
For more on the camper’s paradise, turn to page 20. 
Photograph by Jack Lewis 


Waiting for dry docking, Assistant 
Ferry Manager Eugene Negrini (left) 
and Ferry Manager J. W. Gray Sspecu- 
late about probable hull repairs. 


Chief Marine Engineer Richard L. 
Rodriguez checks work progress of the 
Todd night crew. 


Two shifts put the ferry under con- 
tinuous attention from 8 a.m. to 1:30 
a.m. each work day. 


ttoms Up 


Photographs and Story By Herman Kelly, Travel and Information Division 


hen E. H. Thornton Jr. gets 
an annual checkup, it takes an 
hour just to get on the examining table. 

That’s little wonder, though, when 
you realize this Thornton is a 588-ton 
ferry getting on a dry dock. 

Such a checkup is reassuring since 
the safety and convenience of over 
four million people depend on it. 
That’s how many people cross the 
mouth of Galveston Bay each year on 
the three Galveston-Port Bolivar fer- 
ries. Each is named for a former state 
highway commissioner. 

And no group of surgeons posses- 
ses greater skill in its field than does 
the crew that wipes away a year’s 
wear and tear from the corrosive salt 
water. Occasionally, a bead of weld is 
added, a bent propeller reshaped, and 
a shaft replaced. 

It all adds up to a shipshape ship that 
takes the worry out and puts the 
pleasure in a trip across the bay. 

During this three-mile trip, you can 
get out of your car to have a better 
look at one of the huge, oceangoing 


freighters that often move through the 
channel. There might be a porpoise or 
two bringing cries of “sharks” from 
the landlubbers aboard. 

About halfway across, on an island, 
you will see a cluster of houses 
surrounded by palm trees. Now a city 
park, this once served as a quarantine 
station for immigrants. 

Always there are the sea _ gulls 
swarming around the stern and 
gracefully swooping at the water for 
unseen delicacies served up by the 
ferry’s churning propellers. 

A few passengers have had unfor- 
gettable experiences during the 13- 
minute crossing. Over the years, 
several expectant mothers living on 
the Port Bolivar side of the channel 
have lost the race with Mother Nature 
to get to a Galveston hospital. 

Thus, ferries have been known to 
leave Port Bolivar with 200 passengers 
and arrive in Galveston with 201. The 
Highway Department keeps accurate 
statistics on the number of passengers, 
and it is assumed that these newborns 


Workers cover the ferry... 
especially at both ends. 


Old shaft shows a year’s wear and tear from the corrosive salt water. 


A welder burns away at stubborn bolts to remove the rudder. At 
9 p.m. the men finally lift the first rudder off. By 8 a.m. on the 
second day, one new shaft had been partially installed. 


Bottoms Up 


are duly added to the total. 

Last year the Thornton, the Cone 
Johnson, and the R. S. Sterling carried 
4,277,316 passengers and 1,095,308 
vehicles across the bay in 21,912 trips. 
Each vessel will handle a maximum of 
52 standard-size automobiles per trip. 

These numbers are growing all the 
time. In fact, the ferries carried an 
average of 5,800 vehicles more per 
month in 1969 than in 1968! 

With such service, it is vital that the 
ferries must be kept in A-1 condition. 
They are constantly being touched up 
with paint. Other than the bottom, 
year-round maintenance and repair is 
performed on every part of each 
vessel, including its two 865-hp diesel 
engines. 

Once each year bids are let to 
recondition the bottoms of the ferries. 
For the last few years, Todd Shipyards 
Corporation of Galveston has _per- 
formed this work. Todd, incidentally, 
built the Johnson and the Sterling. 

Watching the Todd crew moving the 
Thornton into dry dock is a lesson in 
precision teamwork. A man _ who 


seemingly has six arms and a whistle 
between his teeth stands on deck, 
blasts out a kind of Morse code, and 
waves his “six” arms in 12 directions. 
In turn, some lines tighten while others 
loosen. An hour later a platform that 
would hold all three ferries emerges 
from the water. Miraculously, the 
Thornton is not only in its center, but 
it is balanced on a row of keelblocks. 

Even before the water has stopped 
draining, the dry dock is swarming 
with workers. The hull is examined for 
spots to be welded, propellers are 
inspected for bent blades, and the 
propeller shafts are tested for play. 

The Thornton failed every test. She 
needed a prop blade straightened, a 
seam welded. Both shafts moved up 
and down more than the .022-inch 
limit. The shafts usually need to be 
replaced about every three years. 

Highway Department Ferry Man- 
ager J. W. Gray was there to give the 
go-ahead to each major repair job. 
Later, THD men would be at the site 
at all times to inspect the work as it 
progressed. 


When the second rudder is replaced, only the final two coats of paint are needed 
to make the Thornton seaworthy for another year. 


A cleaned propeller is hoisted onto a new shaft. 


Highway Department employees inspect the 
repairs. Left to right are John Kreuzer, chief 
marine engineer; James Hughes, master and 
pilot; and Edwin Van _ Benthuysen, chief 
marine engineer. 


After 48 hours the Thornton is once again 
afloat. 
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Immediately, the cleaning began. 
The fast, efficient method used is 
called ‘“‘sand sweeping.” Sand sweep- 
ing is gentler than sandblasting. It 
removes barnacles, rust and other 
corrosion, but not the old paint. 

Later, rudders and propellers were 
removed so that the shafts could be 
replaced. To the guy who has trouble 
getting the bolts of his license plates 
loose each year, this would be a lesson 
in patience. As a matter of fact, not a 
profane word rang out, although the 
bolts were so rusted they had to be 
cut with a torch. 

Even as the mechanics wrestled with 
the stubborn bolts, the spraying began 
once more. This time, however, paint 
came out of the 12-foot long nozzles 
instead of sand. What had at first been 
a hull of rust, slime, and barnacles 
now became a clean, smooth orange 
color. 

Workers covered the ferry inside 
and out, especially at both ends. 
Because a ferry must run efficiently in 
both directions, a propeller and rudder 
is located at each end. The work on 


both is done simultaneously. As the 
spraying intruded into their respective 
working area, crewmen momentarily 
retreated from the toxic and opaque 
qualities of the paint. 

It was 9 p.m., exactly 13 hours since 
the work had begun. (A night shift 
had taken over at 5.) The men had 
cage lights hanging about them as 
they finally got the first rudder off. 

When the day shift resumed at 8 
a.m., rudders, propellers, and shafts 
had been removed and one new shaft 
had been partially installed. 

One more day took care of the rest. 
The propellers and rudders were 
replaced, the necessary welding done, 
and two more coats of paint applied. 
The last of these was a _ special 
antifouling coat to retard barnacle 
buildup. Barnacles will slow a ferry 
down from one to one and one-half 
mph because of the added friction in 
the water. 

Forty-eight hours after entering the 
dry dock, the Thornton was lowered 
into the water to the tune of the same 
whistle and its “six-armed” conductor. 


Plans are Plans... 
But This is Ridiculous 


By FRANK G. KELLY 
Travel and Information Division 


Photograph by Automation Division 
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“There’s only one thing we left out of these plans,” 
said Lyle D. Scarbrough, a supervising designing en- 
gineer in District 24. “The last sheet should have been 
specifications for a cart to carry them around.” 

Scarbrough was mulling over some 858 pages of 
blue lines that were drawn by Department engineers 
for an ultra-modern four-level interchange in El Paso. 
Blue lines for any project are always awkward to 
handle, but when they stack a foot high and weigh 
871% pounds they become a real problem. 

Work on the plans started in December 1968, and 
all but minor changes were complete by April 1 this 
year. Engineers from Bridge Division and Districts 24 
and 15 joined forces to design the structure that will 
tie the northeast corridor in El Paso to the east-west 
freeway (IH 10) and provide access from IH 10 to the 
International Bridge entering Mexico. 

“This is the largest interchange we’ve designed in 
my 15 years with the Department,” said H. J. Dunlevy, 
bridge designing engineer. 

Clyde Holder, a Bridge Division senior office en- 
gineer, says the project has required more plans than 
any other project the Department has done. 

“An interchange now under construction in Dallas on 
IH 20 and IH 30 took 525 sheets of blue lines, and 
that was the largest until now,” he said. 

The large number of blue lines required for the giant 
interchange were necessary because of numerous 
curves in the structure. 


A scale model of the proposed four-level interchange over 
1H 10 in El Paso shows how the structure will look. 


“Designing this structure has been a challenge for 
everyone,” said LeRoy Crawford, a Bridge Division 
supervising designing engineer. 

“This is the first time this many people have worked 
together on a complex structure like this without many 
complications. The cooperation between the districts 
and Bridge Division played an important part in suc- 
cessfully completing the design work,” he said. 

Also assuming an important role in completing the 
major designing project was the Department computer 
section in Automation Division. 

‘All geometry and much of the design were done 
on the computer,” said Dick Schotz, an engineering 
technician five with Bridge Division. “We also received 
a lot of assistance from the photogrammetry section at 
Camp Hubbard.” He estimated it would have taken two 
more years to complete the blue lines without their 
help. 

Residents of El Paso are still talking about the con- 
struction and opening of the Transmountain Loop which 
involved the largest earth-moving operation ever un- 
dertaken by the Department. But this project looms 
over E] Paso as an even greater project. 

The more than $17,000,000 contract for the project 
which was let early in May is the largest ever let by 
the Department and the project is considered one of 
the most complicated structures the Department has 
ever built. 

Terrain is one problem contractors will face when 


they begin construction on the interchange. 

“The first level of the interchange will be resting on 
20 feet of land fill,” said Crawford, “and we will be 
using one-column bents to support the elevated road- 
way.” 

The structure will require some 48,000 cubic yards 
of excavation, 62,000 cubic yards of concrete, 12,- 
450,000 pounds of reinforcing steel, 6,400,000 pounds 
of structural steel, and more than 22 miles of prestres- 
sed concrete beams. 

The interchange will also have some of the latest 
safety features available for modern highways. At five 
different locations on the interchange will be the re- 
cently developed vehicle impact attenuators. Also, 
eight 150-foot high-level lights have been designed in- 
to the structure to provide panoramic illumination. The 
high-level lights will be the first for El] Paso, although 
several other cities in Texas already support the 
modern lighting features. 

In the center of the interchange over the two main 
lanes of IH 10 and 110, the structure will be supported 
by two 100-foot steel box girder bent cap beams al- 
lowing clearance for traffic below. The beams weigh 
approximately 200,000 pounds and are the largest 
ever designed by the Department. 

The modern interchange will help traffic flow in El 
Paso when completed, but as District Engineer Joe 
Battle says, “It will be a real challenge to build— 
especially over existing traffic on IH 10.” @ 


Photograph by Frank Lively 


Plans are plans, but when you have to make plans to 
move plans, it takes more planning. Sounds confusing, 
but when you have 858 pages of plans to move around 
it makes sense. These three Bridge Division employees, 
left to right, Harold Dunlevy, Clyde Holder, and LeRoy 
Crawford, use a team effort to move the blue lines for 
a new interchange in El Paso. 


The majestic walls of the Santa Elena Canyon on the Rio Grande provide a scenic 
background for these rugged sportsmen. Located in the Big Bend National Park, 
the canyon separates the US (on the right) and Mexico with its 1,500-foot walls. 
Paved park roads lead to the colorful canyon, one of three in the park 


One of the most photographed scenic wonders of Texas is this view of El 
| Capitan and Guadalupe Peak just off the Mountain Trail on US 62/180 some 
| 106 miles east of El Paso. Guadalupe Peak, to the right of El Capitan, is the 
. highest mountain in Texas, rising some 8,715 feet. 


MOUNTAIN 
TRAIL 


Rugged mountain ranges in far West Texas were . 
once feared by early settlers. Travel through the area RA a ey 
was rough and time-consuming. It was considered a % - | 
real adventure. 

Today, modern highways have conquered the rugged 
area, but the Mountain Trail is still an adventurous route 
through the tallest region of Texas. 

Along the Mountain Trail the rising land thrusts 90 
peaks more than a mile high. This remote region of 
stark majesty awaited discovery for countless centuries 
before it became a home for nomadic Indian tribes who 
drew from it a meager life. 

To Spanish adventurers it was a formidable barrier 
that tested their stamina. Prospectors discovered the 
land, and from its hidden recesses some gouged great 
wealth, but not without effort, for mountains give up 
their treasures grudgingly. 

The dramatic vistas that unfold on the Mountain Trail 
unfolded for laboring wagon trains, and the ghosts of 
those sturdy pioneers often intrude into modern man’s 
consciousness, demanding recognition for taming the 
primitive land. 

Secluded canyons, unspoiled parks, and the weather- 
ed sites of living history are all part of the Mountain 
Trail’s majestic scenery. It leads travelers through the 
“wide-open spaces” of Texas where the only boundary 
is the horizon. But West Texas distances needn’t trouble 
you. True, the car should be filled with gasoline before 

_ starting on long segments of the Mountain Trail be- 
cause service facilities can seem far apart when the 
gauge is nudging “E”. But the highways are ex- 
cellent, the routes well-traveled, and the scenery unsur- 
passed. 

The starting point is E] Paso, major metropolitan area 
on the Mountain Trail. 


On SH 118 between Fort Davis and McDonald Observatory, motorists traveling 
the Mountain Trail will see this beautiful, lush, green countryside. 


Surrounded by the rustic buildings of old Fort Davis, Superintendent Franklin Smith, wearing the dress uniform of a US 
Cavalry sergeant, shows two visiting children his colorful sword. The Fort Davis National Historic Site is one of the out- 
standing attractions on the Mountain Trail. The fort has a museum where history comes alive with costumes and displays, 


the weathered foundations of long-gone buildings, or by recorded sounds of a retreat parade complete with music of the 
time. Nearby Fort Davis remains today as the county seat of Jeff Davis County. 
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MOUNTAIN TRAIL 


(Left) Indian Lodge, nestled in the beautiful Davis Mountains State Park, 
offers tourists its modern facilities of pleasant rooms, a swimming pool, 
and restaurant. Visitors also have access to excellent camping facilities. 
It’s only a short drive from McDonald Observatory to the park, one of 
the best developed and most popular in the state park system. 


(Center left) Although modern highways carry traffic over the Mountain 
Trail daily, some residents find a trusty burro more suitable for limited 
travel. This man and his burro, laden with a cargo of freshly cut cactus, 
are obliging subjects for the photographer on Ranch Road 170. 


(Below) At the famous Woodward Ranch rockhounds search for (and find!) 
the prized plum agate which is. the raw material for fabulous jewelry. 
Visitors and campers are welcome here, where the only charge is a mod- 
est one for rock specimens collected. The ranch is located off SH 118 
approximately 16 miles north of Alpine. 


(Left) A colorful century plant adds to the beauty of the Chisos Basin in 
the Big Bend National Park. The basin is dotted with the bright plants 
and offers camping enthusiasts a sanctuary of beauty and solitude. 
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Framed by an ocotillo (foreground) and white fluffy clouds, 
the spectacular Rio Grande winds along the River Road 
(Ranch Road 170), 25 miles north of Terlingua. Better known 
as El Camino del Rio, the road meanders to countless high 
spots of breathtaking grandeur with scenes little changed 
from the days of the Spanish conquistadors. Redford is one 
of the few communities along the road. 


Opportunities for adventure abound in Big Bend National Park, 
a side trip ‘“‘must.’’ Campsites are nestled in the basin of the 
lofty Chisos (Ghost) Mountains which dominate the heart of 
the park, open year round. Trail rides near ‘The Boot’ offer 
tourists panoramic views and perhaps a glimpse of mule 
deer, bird life, and other native creatures. 


MOUNTAIN TRAIL 


Modern picnic facilities are a relaxing place to enjoy a leisurely 
meal along the Mountain Trail. In the background are the Sierra 
Blanca Mountains, five miles west of Sierra Blanca on IH 10. 
Visit the sheriff’s office in Sierra Blanca where Sheriff E. A. 
“Dogie”’ Wright displays old photographs and relics. 


Each year many artists travel to Shafter to capture the rugged 
beauty of the area on canvas. Frank Gervasi of Marfa, a pro- 
fessional landscape artist who calls himself ‘“‘The Peter Hurd of 
Texas,’”’ adds the finishing touches to his painting of a moun- 
tain near Shafter. 


North of Presidio on US 67 lies the little village of Shafter. Once 
a booming silver mining town, it is now noted for its old silver 
smelter, a swinging bridge, and other remnants of the past. The 
town still attracts those interested in history, and artists who 
find Shafter a rewarding stop. 
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MOUNTAIN TRAIL 


Murchison Park on Scenic Drive overlooking downtown El Paso gives tourists an exciting view of the cosmopolitan city. 
Spacious parks, museums, a replica of Old Fort Bliss, and an aerial tram ride to the top of Ranger Peak make a visit to 
El Paso memorable. Juarez tempts tourists across the border — to the bull fights, greyhound races, shops, and horse 
races. ‘‘The City of the Sun” celebrates its solar blessing with an annual festival between Christmas and New Year's. 
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The land along the Rio Grande 
south of El Paso is fertile, but 
dry. Irrigation canals, such as 
this one located one mile 
southeast of Acala with the 
mountains of Mexico in the 
background, are used to pro- 
duce such crops as_ prized 
long-staple cotton, maize, and 
sugar Cane. 


Ascarate City Park in El Paso 
. . . Where a family can relax 
near lakeside or sail on the 
blue waters. East of El Paso, 
the Mountain Trail follows a 
route blazed by pioneers, and 
just off the trail to the north is 
a geologic formation known as 
Hueco Tanks. In days gone by, 
water could be found here 
trapped in basins of solid rock. 


A priest greets a young schooi class outside Ysleta Mission in EI Paso. 
Founded in 1682, it is the oldest Spanish mission in Texas. Like the San 
Elizario, Los Portales, and Socorro Missions in El Paso, it is marked with 
historical information. ily/ 
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The Texas Highway Commission has declined a 
U. S. Department of Transportation request for further 
route studies for the proposed North Expressway (US 
281) in San Antonio. 

In a letter released April 8 by State Highway En- 
gineer J. C. Dingwall, the Commission told Federal 
Highway Administrator Francis C. Turner that further 
studies ‘“‘would be an absolute waste of the taxpayers’ 
money.” 

Turner had requested on February 5 that the High- 
way Department study the “so-called Devine Road 
route.” 

A delegation of approximately 100 prominent San 
Antonio and surrounding area citizens appeared before 
the Commission April 1 in support of the route pro- 
posed by the Highway Department. Mayor W. W. Mc- 
Allister of San Antonio urged an immediate start on 
the long-delayed project, with or without federal-aid 
funds, since the state and city have some $6 million in- 
vested in right of way. 

The letter declared that “the integrity of the Federal 
Government is at stake” in further construction delays 
of the expressway project since the proposed route has 
been approved on two occasions by former Federal 
Highway Administrator Rex Whitton and former Secre- 
tary of Transportation Alan Boyd. Boyd’s approval was 
contingent upon certain suggested changes. 

Approval of the proposed route by Whitton on 
March 31, 1964, “cleared the way to begin purchase 
of right of way,” the letter said. Since then the city 
of San Antonio, following a two-to-one bond election 
approval by the voters, and the Highway Department 
have spent millions of dollars for right of way. 

The letter also cited recent court decisions favoring 
other state highway departments in controversies in- 
volving acquisition of parklands for highway purposes. 
The San Antonio project has been stalled by opposition, 
principally stemming from the San Antonio Conserva- 
tion Society, regarding the taking of small portions 
from the edges of Brackenridge Park. The minor 
perimeter (not through) infringements on parklands 
have been replaced and alterations made (for instance, 
to the golf course) to assure their continued use as pub- 
lic parklands. 

Secretary Boyd approved the route in September 
1968, subject to certain design changes in the plans, 
some—but not all—of which were agreed to by the 
Highway Department. 


Commission Requests Go- Ahead on Expressway 


The state refused to tunnel under Alamo Stadium at 
an additional cost of $11 million, nor would it approve 
cutting through Olmos Dam due to cost factors and en- 
gineering and hydraulic problems. Olmos Basin back 
of the dam is a water retention area in flood times. 

The letter spelled out 12 progressive steps taken 
since initiation of the project more than 10 years ago. 
From the outset the Highway Commission had refused 
to review the Devine Road route which the DOT has 
most recently suggested because it would involve dis- 
rupting the campus of Trinity University and the con- 
demnation of land through Olmos Park contrary to the 
wishes of officials and residents of that city. Both pro- 
posals are contrary to long-established Highway Com- 
mission policy. 

The letter pointed out these similarities in circum- 
stances affecting recent court decisions in other states 
and the proposed North Expressway in San Antonio: 

@ Route locations were established long before 
Congress made any provision for preservation of park- 
lands in federal highway laws. 

@ Much of the right of way had been acquired 
prior to the time that active legal controversy arose. 

@ The mayor and city council of each city had ap- 
proved the route location. 

@ Remedial measures already had been taken to 
restore areas and facilities taken from the parks in- 
volved. 

In a test case in Memphis, the central issue before 
the court was whether approval of the project by the 
Secretary of Transportation was so wrong as to be ar- 
bitrary and capricious. Not only did the judge of the 
U. S. District Court dispose of the case by summary 
judgment, he pointed out that Congress never did in- 
tend to prohibit the building of an expressway through 
a park and that the legislation cited might well have 
no application in view of “clearly enunciated local pref- 
erences.” 

The letter said the “Department respectfully declines 
to make the study and further requests your approval 
of 50 percent federal-aid participation in the project 
on the previously approved route upon presentation of 
satisfactory plans and specifications.” 

Copies of the letter were sent to Secretary of Trans- 
portation John A. Volpe; Ralph Bartlesmeyer, Director 
of Public Roads; Mayor W. W. McAllister of San An- 
tonio, and other division and regional engineers of the 
Federal Highway Administration. 
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Seven New Texas Freeways Needed 


Seven new freeways totaling 1,840 miles should be 
built in Texas to help solve transportation problems in 
the 1970's, says Charles Zlatkovich, a research associate 
with The University of Texas. 

Writing in the Texas Business Review, Zlatkovich 
says the 3,166 miles of Interstate highways in Texas 
will not be completed until the mid-1970’s, and when 
they are finished they will need new connecting free- 
ways. 

He proposes these routes: Panhandle Freeway, from 
New Mexico northwest of Dalhart through Amarillo to 
Fort Worth; West Freeway, from Lubbock to Junction; 
Capital Freeway, from near Junction through Austin to 
Columbus; Texoma Freeway from Sherman-Denison to 
Dallas; Eastex Freeway, from Omaha in Morris County 
in Northeast Texas to Houston; Coastal Freeway, from 
Houston to Brownsville; Valley Freeway, from Browns- 
ville to Laredo. 

The transportation expert says Texans drove 62 bil- 
lion miles in 1968, averaging more than 10,000 miles 
per vehicle. He predicted that by 1980, some 8.61 mil- 
lion motor vehicles will travel more than 86 billion 
miles on Texas roads. 

Highway safety and pollution control are two of the 
biggest problems facing the state, he added. 


Study Shows Color Important 


There is no unanimous opinion on the safest color 
for motor vehicles, but a University of California study 
of automobile color visibility shows that the color of 
an approaching vehicle does influence a driver’s 


‘judgment on how far away the vehicle is. 


Of the colors tested on 164 subjects, blue and yellow 
made distant objects seem closest—under both day- 
time and nighttime conditions. Gray shades made ob- 
jects appear farthest away. White vehicles have low 
visibility in snow storms and on light-colored pave- 
ments in bright sunlight. A Swedish color expert stated 
that black was probably the most dangerous color, the 
safest color being pink. As evidenced by Post Office 
Department tests, color combinations can increase a 
vehicle’s visibility. 

The character of the reflection is also important. A 


‘dull surface giving diffused reflections is more desir- 


able than a glossy surface that may reflect glare into 
the eyes of an approaching driver. 

The report, by Robert A. Nathan and appearing in 
Traffic Safety ‘magazine, contains a table listing ap- 
proximate light and reflection percentages of standard 
colors. @ 
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Institute test 


CRUNCH—A _ Texas vehicle 


Transportation 
shows how recently developed concrete crash cushions can 
bring a vehicle to a safe stop after colliding with rigid 


obstacles. Developed by TTI research engineers, the 
vermiculite concrete cushions are soft and collapse in a can- 
trolled pattern under vehicle impact. Crash tests at speeds 
over 60 miles per hour have verified the functioning of the 
cushion. Individual modules weigh up to 250 pounds. Re- 
searchers estimate installation would cost from $600 to $1,000. 
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State Parks... 


Prehistoric cavemen, outlaws, and gunpowder makers marveled at the world’s third 
largest cavern which is now Longhorn Cavern State Park between Burnet and Marble Falls. 
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| Fetes in an economical 
vacation? 

It’s possible, but you’ll have to limit 
your choice of locations to mountains, 
canyons, deserts, wooded lakes, racing 
rivers, Gulf beaches, cool caverns, 
tropical woods, ancient missions, 
historic forts and perhaps a river 
where dinosaurs trod. And they’re all 
in Texas ... in the state parks system. 

The diversity of more than 60 state 
parks is amazing. Well-kept, 
comfortable, and — most important 
— offering the best vacation bargain 
this side of a remote South Seas island. 

Here’s what your money will buy in 
state parks: The annual $12 entrance 
permit is good year round at all parks, 
or you can plan on $1 per day — 
except at about 10 parks where the 
fees are less, or on a per person basis. 
Tent sites cost as much as $1.50 per 
night if there’s water, electricity, 
modern rest rooms, showers, and a 
table at the space — or as little as 
nothing at undeveloped parks. Trailer 
spaces run $1.75 if they have water, 
electric and sewage hookups, 
rest rooms and showers, or $1.50 for 
everything except sewage hookup. 

Screened shelters are $3.50 per 
night, but that includes modern 
rest rooms and showers nearby. 
Everything is furnished in cabins 
except utensils, dishes, and silverware. 
Cabins are $6 for one or two people, 
each child over six is 75 cents, each 
additional adult is $1.50 — EXCEPT at 
Davis Mountains State Park. 

That exceptional layout near Fort 
Davis is a good place to start 
examining the variety of state park 
vacations. Cool and high, you can 
pitch a tent, park a trailer, or stay in 
the modern lodge in an 
air-conditioned room; watch TV and 
swim in a heated pool. Rooms range 
from $11 double to $19 for a suite 
with two double beds (another $1 for 
each child over six). 

Scenery is the prime attraction in the 
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A Camper’s Paradise 


Davis Mountains, but not far away is 
old Fort Davis, an historic restoration 
of a Southwestern frontier fort. 
Another bonus is nearby McDonald 
Observatory. 

For sandy dunes far from salt water 
there’s Monahans Sandhills State Park 
near Monahans. Tent and trailer 
camping is permitted, and high on the 
list of activities is visiting the excellent 
interpretive museum. Few people 
leave the park without an exciting 
sand buggy ride, or a try at sand 
surfing. Historically, the area was used 
as an Indian meeting place because 
water was readily available a few 
inches below the surface. 

Vacationing beside a forest lake 
requires a choice. Take your pick of a 
dozen or more. One prime spot is 
Caddo Lake State Park northeast of 
Marshall near Karnack. You can boat 
on the small log pond within the park, 
or on nearby Caddo Lake, a place 
steeped in legends. According to the 
Caddo Indians, the lake was created 


Camping and sailing are popular pastimes in Inks Lake 
State Park, which lies near Longhorn Cavern State Park. 


by an earthquake; regardless of its 
origin, man added a dam in 1914 for 
flood control. There are excellent 
camping sites for tents and trailers and 
nine cabins. Launch your boat from the 
ramp, and plan on taking some big 

fish from among the cypress knees. 

If you'd like a peaceful vacation by 
a lively stream, pick your spot at 
Blanco, Kerrville, or Mother Neff state 
parks. At the park a mile south of 
Blanco are tent and trailer sites, plus 
screened shelters. Your campsite is 
where early explorers and settlers 
camped for the same reasons: beauty 
and water. The park has a play area 
for children, and bird watching is 
rewarding when you’re not fishing or 
swimming in the Blanco River. 

Sandy beaches as a vacation 
destination sound like a lot of dollars 
... but not at Goose Island State Park 
near Rockport. There, open shelters 
with electricity are $2.50 per night; 
tent and trailer camping are also 
permitted. You can swim in the Gulf of 
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Travel and Information Division 
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Mexico, sun on sloping beaches, 

collect bright shells, fish or boat, or 
catch up on relaxing. The “Big Tree” in 
the park is a 2,000-year-old live oak, 
certified as the state’s largest. Just 
across St. Charles Bay is Aransas 
National Wildlife Refuge where the 
rare whooping cranes winter and other 
wildlife species abound. 

On the subject of Gulf Coast parks, 
you can also vacation on Brazos Island, 
an undeveloped park south of Padre 
Island near Brownsville. Or Indianola 
where early explorers landed. There 
are no charges at either park, nor at 
Velasco near Clute. 

Longhorn Cavern State Park is a 
nice place to visit but you wouldn’t 
want to live there ... only because 
there aren’t any campsites. But it 
would be convenient to stay at nearby 
Inks Lake State Park and visit Longhorn 
Cavern. Operated by concession 
management, the historic cavern has 
been used since prehistoric man. 
Previous occupants include Indians, 


Ruins of frontier Fort McKavett (now a state park)— 
Established in 1852, the fort became Col. Ranald S. 
Mackenzie’s headquarters after the Civil War and figured 
prominently in Indian actions. 


Sculptured by wind and water, Palo Duro Canyon State Park displays fantastic 
shapes and colors. Geologists say the exposed strata in the park near Canyon and 
Amarillo are 300 million years old. 


The still waters of Caddo Lake are irresistible to anglers, naturalists, and beauty 
lovers. The lake is in the midst of a 485-acre state park, which is covered with famed 


East Texas pines. 
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outlaws, and workers in a secret 
gunpowder factory during the Civil 
War. 

Accommodations at Inks Lake (one 
of the chain of famous Highland Lakes 
in Central Texas Hill Country) range 
from excellent campsites and trailer 
spaces to screened shelters. The 
constant-level lake provides much of 
the recreation, although there is a 
nine-hole golf course, hiking trails, and 
nature study. Water sport enthusiasts 
will find a marina, boat ramp, and | 
pedal and fishing boat rentals. AnInks | 
Lake vacation isn’t really roughing it. 
Groceries, a snack bar, and hot 
showers are a few of the niceties. | 
If the Hill Country doesn’t fit your 
idea, try a state park beneath tropical | 
foliage. Bentsen-Rio Grande Valley 
State Park near Mission has a fine i 
reputation among the bird watching . 
fraternity. You just might catch sight of 
a groove-billed ani, red-eyed cowbird 
or Kiskadee flycatcher! Tent or trailer 
camping is at any of 77 sites, and 
there’s good fishing for those huge Rio 
Grande catfish. | 

Texans know the Alamo and | 
Mission San Jose are state historic 
parks, vivid reminders of the state’s 
heritage and worthy of including on | 
any vacation. Other missions in state | 
parks combine both historic and 
recreational opportunities. 

Goliad State Park contains a replica 
of Mission Nuestra Seftora del Espiritu 
Santo de Zuniga, originally established 
in 1722. The park contains trailer sites 
and screened shelters (tent camping 
also permitted), and a variety of 
things to do. Located on the banks of 
the quiet San Antonio River, there is 
opportunity for old-fashioned 
cane-pole fishing. Hikers and 
naturalists like the park, and for 
students of history there is the mission, 
a museum, Presidio la Bahia 
(beautifully restored) a mile away 
across the river, and ruins of Mission 
Nuestra Sefiora del Rosario about four 
miles west of Goliad. 

Davy Crockett National Forest is the 
scenic setting for Mission San Francisco 
de los Tejas State Historic Park, 22 
miles northeast of Crockett. Three 


State Parks...€A Camper's Paradise 


times the Spaniards established 
missions, and three times the 
unfriendly Tejas Indians forced the 
colonizers to abandon them. The 
replica is of the first mission, 
established in 1690. Camp and trailer 
sites are first class in these peaceful 
woods, perfect for learning about 
nature and history. 

History is with today’s vacationer in 
many other state parks. Fort Griffin on 
the Brazos River north of Albany; Fort 
Lancaster, Fort Leaton, Fort McKavett 
and Fort Richardson — all recently 
acquired by the Texas Parks and 
Wildlife Department, and in various 
stages of restoration. 

Old Fort Parker, between Mexia and 
Groesbeck, is named for the Parker 
settlement which built a family 
stockade back in 1834. Indians 
attacked the fort in 1836 and carried 
off several captives, including Cynthia 
Ann Parker, then nine years old. She 
lived with the Comanches 24 years 
and married Chief Peta Nocona. One 
son was the last great Comanche chief, 
Quanah Parker. She was returned to 


white civilization but died four years 
later at 38. 

Fort Parker Recreation Park (near 
the old fort site) offers campsites, 
screened shelters, and a long list of 
things to do — most centered around 
scenic Lake Springfield. Pedal boats 
and fishing boats are for rent, or you 
can launch your own, fish from bank 
or pier, water-ski, swim, hike, bike, or 
laze in the sun. 

If the Panhandle Plains attract you, 
there’s a mighty slash in the level land 
near Amarillo called Palo Duro 
Canyon, and in Palo Duro Canyon is 
Texas’ largest state park. As is fitting in 
the largest park, there’s the longest list 
of activities. You can spend an entire 
vacation there doing something 
different each day. Horseback riding 
and hiking are popular; a destination 
of hikers is often the towering 
formation called the “Lighthouse.” 
“TEXAS” is presented nightly (except 
Sunday) during the summer in Pioneer 
Amphitheatre, an outdoor setting that 
perfectly complements the great 
historical musical-drama. Most visitors 


ride the Sky Ride and miniature train 
which carries an interpreter of the 
geologic phenomena. 

Facilities at Dinosaur Valley State 
Park near Glen Rose are being 
constructed. One of the state’s most 
recently acquired parks, Dinosaur 
Valley is appropriately named. Tracks 
found there represent some of the best 
preserved fossil footprints in Texas. 
Fortunately for modern vacationers, 
the 30-ton sauropod isn’t still around, 
although the only danger would be 
from being stepped on, because the 
60-foot-long reptiles were vegetarians. 
Theropods would have been the ones 
to watch out for, since they were meat 
eaters. Small as dinosaurs go, they 
were “only” 33 feet long, and their 
distinctive three-toed tracks measure 
25 inches from heel to toe. 

From mile-high mountains to 
subterranean caverns, from 
forest-edged lakes to sandy deserts — 
the state parks of Texas offer 
unequalled vacation variety. Each 
presents a special appeal for the 
swimmer, boater, fisherman, hiker, 
naturalist, or history student. And all 
offer today’s best bargain for the 
traveling family. 


Mission Tejas State Park northeast of Crockett. 


Tall pines in the Davy Crockett National Forest shade the 
replica of the 1690 Mission San Francisco de los Tejas in 


Reconstructed Fort Parker near Groesbeck and Mexia. The 
state historic park is a monument to the hardy settlers who 


were part of an incredible saga of a massacre and the 
capture of children by fierce Comanches. 


Dallas Times Herald—County Com- 
missioner Jim Tyson Monday lashed out 
at the State Highway Commission 
distribution of funds and charged that 
“Dallas County is being discriminated 
against...” 

“| am very concerned about our 
treatment from the highway commis- 
sion. For years Dallas County has been 
in a position where we are not to Say 
anything; we get just what they want to 
give us,” 

Tyson charged that Highway Com- 
mission Chairman Dewitt Greer,  for- 
merly state engineer, is “not very fond 
of Dallas County.” 

Dallas taxpayers supply some 12 per 
cent of state funds annually, but get 
back “fewer than 5 percent,’ he added... 

Tyson said the Highway Commission 
“ought to base its distribution of funds 
on need with an eye cast toward 
returning most of the funds to their 
sources. 

“All rural counties get more money 
for maintenance of roadway than do 
any of the urban areas,” he said, “but 
the cities are where the people are .. .” 


Hurst Mid-Cities News Texan—Are 
we entering a post automobile era? 

The question was implicit in much 
that was said at Wednesday's Transpor- 
tation Seminar of the North Central 
Texas Council of Governments Regional 
Planning Commission, and the answer 
was, No, but..." 

State Rep. Tommy Shannon of Fort 
Worth, chairman of the Texas Special 
Mass Transportation Committee, said 
Texans today regard their car as they 
did their horse in the 19th Century—a 
matter of pride and convenience and 
Status. But ... critics of the car are so 
numerous today, he said it is a question 
whether the car is still a viable part of 
the way of life here ... 

Dr. Michael N. Danielson, political 
scientist and transportation specialist 
with Princeton University, said that 
what has been found in the impacted 
East is that you can’t tax all the people 
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for a “highly specialized facility limited 
to a small proportion of the popula- 
tion.” 

- Also, fare boxes aren't fair, he said, 
because they penalize the very people 
you want using the system—the poor, 
the young and old, blind, and halt—and 
you don’t attract the others out of their 
cars. 

General revenues aS a source in Texas 
would be “dubious,” he said, therefore 
Uncle Sam is the only answer .. . 

A suggestion, evidently a common 
one in the field, was brought up by 
NCTCOG executive director William J. 
Pitstick, to transform the State Highway 


Department into a Texas Department of 


Transportation, to expand itself to mass 
transit. 


Marshall News-Messenger, with an 
Austin dateline—Because of a legislative 
mandate, Texas license plates will never 
again be black with white letters. 

The mandate, that all license plates 
issued by the Highway Department’s 
Motor Vehicle Division be reflective, 
has broken a 12-year tradition ... 

Assistant Director Harry Anderson 
says it is impossible to make a black 
background reflective, so the new colors, 
white with blue letters, had to be 
devised. But the plates in 1971 will 
probably once again be the familiar 
white with black letters. 

Anderson reports that a University of 
Illinois study shows white with black to 
be the most easily feadable at a 
distance. He does admit that there is 


some controversy on the subject, but 


maintains that the study is correct. 


Harlingen Valley Star, in a letter by 
W. R.. Williams to the  editor—The 
resurrection known as “Spring” is 
beginning to manifest itself. One sign is 
the “lick and promise” 
pictures appearing in the press. We use 
the “lick and promise” term because, 
commendable as the publicity is, that is 
the usual result . 

The Texas Highway Department is in 


to no rivals on this count. 


articles and 
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process of spending around $10 million | 
on a new causeway from Port Isabel to. a 
Padre Island. The Department is ‘not q 
noted for doing things by halves. It has 4 
the know-how, it uses top quality | 
materials, it employs top-notch ~ 
builders, and the result is a ye a | 
system of such durability and beauty aS 
to win national recognition. Oe aye 
As most of us know, the Hens : 
Department places much encha on = 
beautification ... 
We are reliably informed. that” 
department is going all-out to beautify 4 
the several-block approach to the struc- z 
ture, at least on the Port Isabel side. — ~ 
Any Valley city could distinguish : 
itself by resolving to be the cleanest city. 
(We refer to litter and weeds and — 
related eyesores). Port Isabel is. eS 
pecially designated for this challenge. . 3 
The expenditure of $10 million in a 3 
locality the size of Port Isabel area is a 
bound to be highly beneficial to all. ats: 
citizens. Is it too much to ask that every 
resident be on the alert to this | 
his or her part—their level 
express esthetic appreciation? 
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Sulphur Springs News - Telegram 
Dewitt C. Greer, chairman of 
State Highway Commission, decline 
concede fully that Texas has the b 
highway gees in the countr 


“We do have the best a 
highway system of any state | 
union,” he declared. “I will 
any of them on this count . 

Greer said he is preparing 0 
mend to Congress next month th 
national highway emphasis be 
from the interstate network ne 2 m 


period, 

“We have been spending — a ye 
of the federal money a 
expressways,” he explained. 
need to take a 10-year nite “tet 
expressways rest and get back to 
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primary routes... Re 
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(As of June 30, 1970) 
45 Years 


Bridge Division 
Clyde F. Silvus, Bridge Engineer 


40 Years 
District 11 


Paul Bates, Engineering Technician IV 
35 Years 


Secondary Roads Division 
Reginald J. Lafrentz, Secondary Roads Designing Engineer 
District 7 
Scottie A. Houston, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
District 16 
Herbert W. Hass, District Designing Engineer 
District 22 


John T. Templeton, Maintenance Technician II 


30 Years 


District 2 


Raymond W. Barnes, Right of Way Appraiser III 
Wyatt A. Burks Jr., Associate Designing Engineer 


District 3 


Wilburn H. Farquhar, Maintenance Technician II 
Charles A. Goforth, Maintenance Technician II 


District 10 
Guy W. Teasdale, Engineering Technician III 
District 12 


Madison D. Harrell, Engineering Technician IV 
Ernest V. Richardson, Maintenance Technician II 


District 14 
Aubrey M. Kimbro, Maintenance Technician II 
District 17 


Joe G. Hanover, District Engineer 
25 Years 


District 1 
John A. Ragsdale, Engineering Technician V 
District 6 


William E. Moss, Maintenance Technician II 
Aniseto R. Pina, Maintenance Technician II 


District 10 
Charles C. Rix, Auditor II 
District 12 


James H. Doss, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 
Charles A. Gibbs, Engineering Technician IV 


District 13 


Marvin O. Hanys, Engineering Technician V 


District 14 

Grady A. Bailey, Engineering Technician IV 
District 19 

Clarence W. Hall, Engineering Technician IV 
District 20 

George M. Hagy, Engineering Technician V 
District 24 


Santos P. Gonzales, Maintenance Technician I 


RETIREMENTS 


District 1 


Jeffie G. Blythe, Maintenance Technician | 
Bud Dixon, Maintenance Technician II 


District 3 


John H. Wilkinson, Maintenance Technician | 


District 5 
Carl R. Hart, Supervising Resident Engineer 
Sumpter E. West, Maintenance Technician II 


District 7 
Wright H. Kilpatrick, Maintenance Technician II 


District 10 
Fred Barber, Engineering Technician V 
Max E. Byrd, Chief Accountant | 


District 12 


Willie T. Barrett, Bridge Tender 
William B. Nelson, Maintenance Technician II 
Ulysses E. Owen, Maintenance Technician II 


District 13 


Milton J. Turk, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


District 14 


Leslie F. Foster, Maintenance Technician II 


District 15 


Jules V. Hillje, Maintenance Technician II 


District 17 


Marvin E. Clark, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 18 


Allie D. Baker, Maintenance Technician II 
Arthur L. Nix, Engineering Technician III 


District 19 
Addie A. Johns, Engineering Technician V 


District 20 
Leo D. Gunter, Engineering Technician V 
Joseph Williams, Maintenance Technician II 
District 23 


Harlin E. Denny, Maintenance Technician | 
Wilda M. McGlothlin, Accountant III 
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District 17’s glamorous chief ac- 
countant ... Marilyn Stauffer. 
Telephone and _ in-person consul- 
tations consume much of her time. 


By MARJIE MUGNO Travel and Information Division 


Both men and women work well with 
and for Marilyn. Here she and Elaine 
/gregg go over accounts. 


Billy Albright helps Marilyn inventory 
Signs in the Brazos County warehouse. 


With women struggling for equality 
of job opportunity and the increasing 
feeling that the only place a woman 
shouldn’t be is in the men’s room, it 
is encouraging to find a woman in one 
of the Highway Department’s top 
administrative roles. 

And in, of all places—the heart of 
Aggieland. Marilyn Stauffer, a busi- 
nesslike brunette with a ready smile 
and a good-looking pair of legs, is 
chief accountant for District 17. Each of 
the 25 districts has a chief accountant, 
but Marilyn is the only woman. 

Being a woman boss has presented 
few problems—“only minor ones”— 
for Marilyn, who confesses that she 
occasionally has to invade even the 
sanctuary of the men’s room when 
working at the maintenance ware- 


houses. “One of the men_ usually 
stands guard at the door,” she says. 

Do™ peoples expect, more. of a 
woman? 


“Definitely. There is no doubt about 
it. Women just naturally have to try 
harder than a man to do the same 
job,” declares Marilyn. For instance, an 
oversight by a man might be readily 
overlooked, while the feeling is that a 
woman shouldn’t have made _ the 
mistake in the first place. Mr. Hanover 
is progressive, but I’m sure he must 
have had qualms about giving me the 
job since I was a woman.” 

“Not a bit,” says District Engineer 
Joe Hanover. “Not with the qualifica- 
tions she had and this day and time 
with equality of the sexes. I felt 
Marilyn was the person for the job. 
She had several years’ experience as 
assistant in the accounting offices and 
had proven herself. She excels in 
organizational ability and has _ the 
accounting know-how. People work 
for her very well. Her top assistant is 
aman. They’re a good team.” 

“Top assistant” Jerry Fannin doesn’t 
mind having a woman boss and says 


working for Marilyn is “wonderful.” 
He admits he was a little apprehensive 
at first because he didn’t know what 
to expect, but now he “wouldn’t trade 
Detee 

The women in the office at Bryan 
like working for Marilyn, too. 

Said Barbara Jones, ‘““We feel she is 
one of us. We can talk to Marilyn 
about a personal problem easier than 
we could a man.” 

Carol Whitworth paid her the 
Supreme compliment. “She thinks like 
a man. She can look at specifications 
and tell if something isn’t like it should 
be. The other day she sent a page-long 
specifications memo about a diesel 
engine power unit to Walt Jones with 
the notation, ‘Walt, these specs do not 
include a clutch.’ How many women 
can do this? Yesterday she was 
measuring I-beams for a surplus steel 
sale. J don’t know an I-beam from a 
delineator.” 

Soft-pedalling these compliments, 
Marilyn attributes her familiarity with 
such things to her experience in 
ordering major equipment for Equip- 
ment and Procurement Division when 
working in Austin some years earlier. 

Marilyn has been with the Depart- 
ment for 164% years. She joined Aid 
Division as a junior contract clerk 
soon after graduating from Nixon Clay 
Business School in 1952. Two years 
later she resigned to have a baby, but 
returned the next year, this time as a 
junior clerk in Equipment and Procure- 
ment Division. Advancing | steadily 
until she resigned in 1962 to have 
another baby (she was now secretary 
Ill), Marilyn was rehired as an 
accounting clerk (with a $66 salary 
cut) three months later by District 17. 
The Stauffers had moved to Bryan 
because her husband Russell, a 
salesman with Lone Star Paper Com- 
pany, was transferred. 

“Bryan is a good place to raise 
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ONE, TWO. ..Counting batteries, part of 
the inventory sold at a recent “junk sale” 
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y 
Sid Murphy, assistant warehouseman, and Marilyn survey supplies in the district 


warehouse. Checking material on top shelves proves a challenge to a woman in a tight 
skirt, so Marilyn usually wears full skirts when she might have to climb on the bins. 


At District 17’s 1969 regional account- 
23 ants meeting held last October at College 
Station, Marilyn helped welcome personnel 


; 
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held at the Brazos County Maintenance site, 
are Marilyn and her assistant, Jerry Fannin. 
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from other districts and Austin. Flanking 
Marilyn are Ray Boies, left, chief of field 
audits, and Sam Huff, director of finance. 


TAOS Prettiest Chief Accountant 


children and it has a good school 
system,” says Marilyn, “but we’re still 
very much Longhorns. We almost went 
berserk New Year’s Day.” 

Her advancement continued, and in 
1968 she was made chief accountant 
when W. C. Vaughn retired. 

“J happened to be in the best 
position to step up,” says Marilyn, who 
never doubted that she could handle 
the job. 

Marilyn is one of the few chief 
accountants who does not have a 
college degree. 

‘““All I had was business school and 
what I dug up and learned on my 
own,” she says. “I took advantage of 
every Opportunity to take on more 
responsibility.” 

Interestingly enough, college apti- 
tude tests showed she ranked first in 
accounting and second in secretarial 
work. 

Marilyn enjoys the challenge of 
seeing that “everything under my 
jurisdiction is taken care of.” She is 
responsible for the general supervision 
and operation of the district account- 
ing office and the district warehouse. 
She reports directly to Bob Slider, 
assistant district engineer. 

Variety adds spice to her life. She 
answers mail, confers with visitors, 
field auditors from Austin and account- 
ants from other districts, and assists 
maintenance foremen and resident en- 
gineers with accounting and clerical pro- 
cedures. She conducts on-site inspec- 
tions, reviews and approves state- 
ments and payrolls, takes inventory, 
checks purchase orders, and prepares 
the budget. 

She also conducts investigations 
when requested. For example, a 
maintenance man sent her a memo 


asking for an investigation about the 
potential danger of using a certain 
recapped tire. 

Currently, she is chairman of District 
17’s six-member equipment commit- 
tee, which reviews present equipment 
and future needs. This committee also 
sets up demonstrations of new 
equipment for maintenance personnel. 

At least twice a month she takes the 
M&S (materials and sales) statements 
home to examine because “there are 
constant interruptions at work.” She 
often takes work home or else stays at 
the office late. 

“Many times I don’t leave the office 
before 6 p.m.,” says Marilyn, “so we 
eat later than most families. Russell is 
very understanding, although he gets 
a little unhappy if he has to go to a 
meeting and supper isn’t ready. This 
doesn’t happen often, though.” 

Speaking of overtime, Marilyn put 
in a few extra hours while spreading 
the word about the new insurance 
program. 

“It took about a week to cover the 
entire district,’ recalls Marilyn. “We 
left about 5:45 each morning and put 
in 12-or 13-hour days. Mr. Hanover, 
Jerry Dusek (personnel manager), Bob 
Slider, and myself presented the 
program and answered questions.” 

Marilyn also trys to make the rounds 
of the 10-county district as often as 
possible. Maintenance foremen usually 
come in for meetings, so she maintains 
frequent contact with the men in the 
field as well as the offices. 

“So much of my work involves 
dealing with people that it never has 
been one bit boring, and I can’t 
foresee that it ever would be,” says 
Marilyn. “Besides, every day offers a 
new challenge.” 
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"OLD SIXTY-FOUIL 15 GONNA BE ALRIGHT 
THIS SOMMER... 2... . EXCEPT WHERE 
THE MARCH WIND LEFT A FEW RIPPLES.” 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


DEWITT GREER Chairman 
HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Member 
GARRETT MORRIS Member 
J.C. DINGWALL State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal of 
the Texas Highway Department, is pub- 
lished in the interest of highway develop- 
ment in Texas and for departmental edu- 
cation in construction, maintenance, and 
operation. 

TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to the 
general public on a subscription basis at 
$4.50 annually, or it can be purchased 
for 40 cents a copy. Subscriptions, in- 
quiries, material, or manuscripts should 
be directed to the Editorial Office, Travel 
and Information Division, Texas Highway 
Department, Austin, Texas 78701 e 


three months, half the time as 
chairman. Then he returned to Abilene 
and to private law practice. 

“Through the years Ely has served 


many community, as well as. state, 


causes. A man should set priorities on 
his loyalties, Judge Ely likes to say. His 
order of loyalties: Church, family and 
political party,” the paper noted. 


I Can’t Believe It 

Interesting facts from Secretary of 
Transportation John A. Volpe’s speech 
in Flint, Michigan, March 18: 

“Half of all the energy consumed by 
man in the past 2,000 years has been 
consumed in the last century. Fully half 
of all the natural resources taken from 
the earth since the dawn of civilization 


‘i have been taken since the year 1910. 


Twenty-five percent of all the people 
who ever lived are alive today. Ninety 
percent of all the scientists who ever 


lived are living now. 


“The population of the US is just 


~ over 200,000,000 now: it will be well 


over 300,000,000 by the year 2000. 
"Researchers say in the next 20 
years we will be called upon to double 
Our transportation capability in all 
modes. Put in another way, we will 
have to provide as much transporta- 
tion capacity as has been gradually 
built up since the days of the founding 
fathers some two centuries ago!” 


: That’s District 19 


Senior Resident Engineer John Cal- 
loway still hangs his hat in the District 
19 Gilmer office. In the April issue of 
Texas Highways we reported he was 
a resident engineer in District 10. John 
hasn’t moved; he’s still in the Atlanta 


\ district where his father was a highly 


respected maintenance foreman. 


Youngs Recalls Narrow Bridge 
“Chock Your Wagons and Calm 

Your Horses,” an article that appeared 

in the April issue of Texas Highways, 


_ brought back some nostalgic memories 


for Atlanta District Engineer Gilbert 
Youngs: 
“I well remember the many trips I 


made over the old bridge in 1922, and 
on one occasion actually turned a 
Model T Ford around in the middle of 
it by making two or three forward and 
backward runs. Traffic was light, and 
as I think back now my young mind 
must have been lighter. The old bridge 
was very narrow, but a Model T was 
short. 

“in the summer of 1923, | was in- 
formed by W. C. Lassater, superin- 
tendent for Austin Construction Com- 
pany, which was building bridges on 
the new road, that he was present 
when the old bridge was built some 
10 years before. He said just as it was 
completed he was driving hurriedly 
into Liberty in his buggy, pulled by a 
Spirited horse, and was arrested for 
speeding.” 


Traveling Travel Map 

The Department’s 1970 edition of 
the State Highway Map has received 
praise and wide circulation since its 
release in March. R. W. Lee, editor of 
the El Paso Herald-Post, wrote in a 
column, Ihe photo on the map 
confirms what a lot of us have thought 
all along—that the Transmountain 
Highway is one of the most beautiful 
roads in the state.” He compared a 
highway to a ship, saying, “If a 
highway, like a ship, can be referred 
tO as she, then Ei Pasos new 
Transmountain Highway across the 
Franklins is a cover girl.” 

In Laos, almost halfway around the 
world, the map’s appearance surprised 
inquisitive onlookers. Wick Fowler, 
veteran newsman, carried a copy of 
the map with him when he ac- 
companied Ross Perot on his last trip 
to Vietnam. On a stop in Laos, Fowler 
hung the map on the hotel bulletin 
board where it drew comments from 
members of the Perot party as well as 
curious Laotians. “I thought it might 
help our tourist trade,” said Fowler, 
“But, of course, it might Laos it up.” 
Fowler said seriously that, “Texas is 
the only place for tourists to visit. I’d 
sure put it over any place we visited 
on this trip, including Paris.” 


James A. Bowling, maintenance construction 
supervisor in Cameron, presents Larry Hawks, 
student at Cameron’s Ada Henderson Elemen- 
tary School, with a plaque naming him winner 
of the fourth grade antilitter poster contest. 
The presentation was made following judging of 
some 636 posters submitted from five grades in 
Cameron. Winners from four other grades were 
also presented plaques. District 17 sponsored 
the contest in an effort to make students aware 
of the need for keeping our highways clean. 
The first District 17 antilitter contest was held 
in Bryan last year and success has swept the 
program into schools throughout the district’s 
10-county area. 


A. W. (Doc) Boyd, senior resident engineer at 
Stephenville, supports a champion’s smile as he 
displays his silver and crystal epergne trophy 
he won for capturing first place in the 12-gauge 
competition at the eighth annual Grand Bahama 
Skeet Shooting contest. Boyd hit 94 out of 100 
skeets to capture the first prize. He was also 
one of the winners in a three-way tie in the 
12-gauge calcutta. 


The Sun Hes Riz. 


~ OVER THE HIGHWAYS 


e I am writing this to thank you for 
the fine reception that we received at 
your tourist information center just 
outside Laredo. We visited there Janu- 
ary 31. 

We spent seven days and six nights 
in Texas and drove through Big Bend 
National Park. We were pulling a 
travel trailer and enjoyed the many 
roadside parks that your state provides 
for the tourists. So many of the states 
have no provisions for travel tourists 
except at campgrounds and we don’t 
like to go there as we are out to get 
away from it all and enjoy ourselves. 
While traveling through Texas, we just 
looked at the map and decided where 
we wanted to park for the night. 

Again, many thanks to your state. 
We are planning to visit again. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hawks 
Medford Lakes, New Jersey 


@ We enjoyed our short visit in 
Texas immensely. Thinking seriously 
of wintering here each year. 

A Tourist 
Ontario, Canada 


@ | am writing this letter to con- 
gratulate you on your excellent work 
in providing clean and pleasant rest 
areas along our state’s Interstate high- 
ways. The facilities provided at the 
average Texas rest area far surpass 
those of any of the 27 states in which 
I have travelled. Rest rooms and other 
buildings are spotless and the grounds 
are litter free. 

I also wish to commend you in all 
other areas of your work. Texas has 
consistently been foremost in the de- 
velopment and use of better highway 
safety features. Please accept my con- 
gratulations on a job well done. 

P. Michael Jung 
Dallas 
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® We spent our vacation in your 
state this past winter. Needless to say 
we enjoyed every minute of it. The 
very colorful wild flowers, cactus, 
trees and weather —- which was so 
mild from what we are used to having 
—— made our stay most enjoyable. You 
also are to be commended on the 
good condition of your highways. 

There is one thing I would like to 
mention by way of a constructive criti- 
cism. You have such beautiful rest 
areas, but we were just amazed to find 
that there were no sanitation facilities 
available in these areas. This was very 
unusual as everywhere we have been 
before they were available. 


the future. 

Mr. and Ma W.A. Bode 
_Dickeyville, Wisconsin 

(Editor's Note: 
Texas has built safety rest areas com- 
plete with sanitary facilities on our In- 
terstate system. A few have also been 
constructed on the heavily traveled 
primary routes. High construction and 


maintenance costs for these facilities 


limit our construction program. Fortu- 
nately, a motorist is never more than 
a few minutes away from rest rooms 
in commercial facilities, thanks to good 
highways and good motor vehicles.) 


@ Thank you for lending me the 
filmstrip about wildflowers. I’m glad 
you spent some of my tax dollars to 
make it. 

Muriel Ingram 
Conroe 


e Mr. Chester Jensen, who resides 
in Llano and is in charge of mainte- 
nance of Highway Department ve- 
hicles, was most helpful in assisting 
me this past week when I had car 
trouble between Mason and Llano. 


me with a very appreciative attitude — 
toward our Highway Department. - 


_ Mason counties of District 1 4) 


resort state for the winter than Florida. 


Maybe 
you can consider this as a project in 


For several years 


and were safely on our way again. 


Without his aid, I would have had to 
have my car towed into Mason for re- 
pair at considerable expense to me. 

Mr. Jensen was very courteous and 
quite efficient. I would appreciate it if 
you would see that his supervisor 
knows of this letter. This is the only 
way I know to, perhaps in a small 
way, repay Mr. Jensen. : 

And may I add that experience left 


Sally K. Capps 

Austin | 

(Editor’s Note: Mr. Jensen is a aye 
eling mechanic in Llano, Gillespie,and 


@ We plan on returning to visit |. 
many places we did not have time to 
see. I believe it would make a better 2 


A Tourist 2 
Ann Arbor, Michigan _ 


@ A member of your Highway De 5 
partment came to our aid when our | 
trailer had a blowout. I doubt that we _ 
could have changed the tire | y our- 2 
selves. Thank you. - 4 

Orlando, Florida 


e | am writing to commend two of _ 
your employees for a kindness which 
they performed and which was deeply 
appreciated by two women and six 
small children. y 

This past Saturday afternoon, wed 
traveling along SH 303 near the Hand- 
ley Power Plant, I had a flat. tire on 
my car. A_ yellow highway truck =| 
stopped to assist us—a most welcome 
sight! Two young gentlemen got out, — 
quickly changed the tire, and then 
waited until all of us got into the car 


Please express our gratitude again — 
to Mike Wright and Mike Patterson. 
They have renewed our appreciation — 
of the Texas Highway Department. 

Mrs. Jack A. Moe 

Arlington a 
(Ed. Note: Both Mikes wore Dis- ell 
trict 2.) : 


ei ee ape, Oar ae ee ie ne eee 


Helping a Brother in Need 


A. T. (Ted) Boullion, an engineering technician II in 
District 12, has displayed what Texas Highways con- 
siders a typical characteristic of Highway Department 
employees—a concern for his fellowman and a willing- 
ness to help when needed. 

Following an accident in Houston, Boullion displayed 
this concern for motorists’ safety when he stopped at 
the scene of an accident, before an ambulance arrived, 
and rendered lifesaving assistance. 

Boullion’s action prompted State Highway Engineer 
J. C. Dingwall to call the incident to the attention of 
the Highway Commission, stating he was pleased “that 
we have this kind of people working for us.” 

In a letter to the Department one of the accident vic- 
tims, Thomas L. Greenlee, now a resident of Arkansas, 
wrote: 

“I do not know how to put into words the feeling 
I have for one of your employees in the Houston area. 

“On January 23 my wife, three children, and myself 
were out for a drive ... We found ourselves involved 
in an accident which injured the five in my family and 
the two persons in the other car. Here is where your 
employee became involved ... 

“Upon arriving at the accident, he checked both cars 
for injured persons, called the police, an ambulance, 
and began giving first aid to the injured which saved 
the life of my wife and baby and relieved the suffering 
of the others ... He remained at the accident until the 
police and ambulance arrived and saw that my wife 
and child were taken away immediately. He then took 


Photograph by Wendell Brown 


TED BOULLION 


me and the other two children to the hospital in his 
car. I offered him pay, but he said, ‘With the world 
in the shape it is in, the least a man can do is help 
his brother in need.’ 

“You may be interested to know that he is white and 
we are black, but he was as interested in helping us 
as he was in helping the white people in the other car. 

“T just had to let you know this and wish you would 
let him know we have gone back to Arkansas and that 
the wife and baby are doing fine and the doctors say 
the baby will walk again. Thanks for a wonderful em- 
ployee and I know he got it from such a wonderful 
organization as yours.” 

Boullion began working for the Department in 1950 
as a permit clerk in District 12. In September 1960, 
he transferred to District 2 where he continued his work 
and attended a Fort Worth theology school. He later 
did some mission work in Ohio and in October 1966 
he returned to District 12 to work in the maintenance 
section. 

Since arriving in Houston, he has done a lot of 
mission work, and he is beginning his 18th year as an 
adult leader with the Boy Scouts. He has worked as 
a volunteer fireman, hospital worker, church youth 
worker, and social worker in the family counseling of 
poverty areas of Harris County. 

Texas Highways salutes Ted Boullion and all other 
employees who strive to make the state’s highways 
safer through dedicated work and a concern for the 
traveling public. 
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